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a hitch, we should revert to our original position and
come to an arrangement for a gross sum, " larger
perhaps than Great Britain would think fair, and less
than we should think fair." " There would perhaps
be less difficulty/' he said, with a twinkle of his eye,
" in coming to this arrangement now than there was
some months ago/' I said, " I look on that as an im-
possible solution for the present Government; it would
probably turn them out." He said, " I suppose you
don't much care about that." I intimated my philo-
sophical indifference so far as the Government were
concerned, but said the question is not a party one,
but a matter of national concern. He said, " I suppose
you would rather they were turned out upon any other
question than the breach of the treaty." I am not
quite sure that he used the word " breach," but it was
something to that effect.

These were the material points of his talk. He
seemed by no means in bad spirits, and rather gave me
the idea that he enjoyed the " fix " we were in, and he
thought it would end in our paying to get out of it. I
have no doubt that if we got out in that way the Ameri-
cans would be enchanted at the smartness of their
negotiators. Schenck did throw out a remark that he
hoped we, the Commissioners, would not be looked on
as a parcel of knaves and fools ; "I am sure I don't
look on you as a fool, and I hope you don't look on me
as a knave." I thought it best to make no reply to
this remark.

One other he hazarded (I thought) to try me. He
said something to the effect that he presumed we did
not question the honesty of the arbitrators. I took no
notice to him*

I remain in haste, yours, S. N,